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SAMUEL HUMPHREYS, 

Chief Naval Constructor of the United States. 

contributed by hampton l. carson. 1 

In the year 1824 I received a note from my guardian re- 
quiring me to repair to Philadelphia, and report myself to 
Richard Peters, Esq., Sixth and George Streets, an eminent 
and successful practitioner of law at that day. If I were to 
detail the manners and habits of the Bar at that period, and 
contrast them with those of the present, it could not but in- 
spire the present members of the profession with chagrin and 
disgust at the immeasurable deterioration which has marked 
the lapse of half a century of professional life. In manners, 
learning, and probity the declension has been rapid and fatal. 
At the period alluded to, no man could succeed in passing 
himself for a lawyer, unless his manners were moulded upon 
the best model, his learning fully equal to the exigencies of 
office life, and his integrity beyond question. What is the 
case now? In due course of time I was examined by my 
preceptor in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, the lower 
branches, and at the termination of this process had Black- 
stone's Commentaries placed in my hand, and, being the last 
comer, was placed at the foot of a class of four students, and 
thus became the hack for all professional and official duty. 
The court business, notices to clients and adverse parties 
were confided to my hands ; appearances, judgments, arbitra- 
tions, etc. etc., were mine. The task was neither irksome nor 
laborious, and had it been, the high breeding and delicacy 
of feeling manifested by my companions would have ren- 
dered the duties imposed upon me a labor of love. I believe 

1 The following reminiscence of Naval Constructor Humphreys appeared 
in a daily paper some time ago, and is reprinted here on account of the in- 
teresting statements it contains. We regret we are not able to give the 
name of the author. — Ed. 
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I have mentioned that the delivery of notices became a part 
of my task. Out of this branch of industry arose a circum- 
stance which has always been regarded by me as one of the 
most remarkable scenes of my life, a life by no means barren 
of incident. I must now extend the view of my reader beyond 
the limits of professional life, and introduce other actors on the 
scene. At the period alluded to, the social system of Phila- 
delphia was distinctly marked by subdivisions which have 
been obliterated by the amalgamating progress of democratic 
advancement. Men of revolutionary fame stood, by general 
consent, ahead of all others, and constituted a kind of aristoc- 
racy, indeed a real aristocracy, the supremacy of which was 
built upon services rendered to the country in war, or merit 
developed in peace. This body of men prided themselves 
upon their liberality, kindness, courtesy, and courage. They 
were habitually attentive to strangers of rank and learning. 
There had been organized a little social reunion at the house 
of some member for social intercourse and conversation. 
These meetings were called " Wistar Parties," and were open 
to men of merit by special invitation only. It was the habit 
of members to drop into place the day after these meetings 
when the pleasures of the previous evening were renewed by 
a further exchange of opinions. The English and Russian 
Consuls were frequent visitors at Peters's office, where they 
were met by Judge Hopkinson, Mr. Strickland the architect, 
Mr. Kneass, then in the mint, Aaron Burr, J. Q. Adams, 
Daniel Webster, and others. So much by way of prologue. 
One morning, after one of these soirees or matinees, Mr. 
Izakoff, the Russian Ambassador, dropped in, and, after the 
usual review of the sayings and doings of the previous eve- 
ning, he quietly drifted off to other topics, among which 
stood conspicuous naval architecture, on which he dwelt at 
large, his remarks applying to England, France, Russia, and 
the United States, and at the close of some remarks he asked 
how it was that the ships of this country only could rival 
those of England in swiftness, staunchness, and durability? 
The answer came 'promptly: "Better builders and better 
designers. Most of the ships, which have been built and 
Vol. viii. — 15 
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launched at this port, were designed, drafted, and constructed 
by a client of mine." I shall never forget the eager yet 
anxious expression of Izakoff's face. He was silent for a 
minute, and that is a long space of interruption in the cur- 
rent conversation of two fluent conversationalists. With held 
breath he asked, if he could see that man 1 " Certainly, sir, 
certainly." A note was written, thrown upon my table, with 
a request that I would deliver it. Izakoff, thus reassured, 
went on to tell Peters that the Emperor Alexander had 
determined to build a navy ; he was impressed with the su- 
periority of the American ships and ordered instructions to 
be forwarded to IzakofF to engage the best talent in America. 
He was authorized to offer $60,000 per annum salary, a 
town house and country residence to be maintained by the 
Czar, etc. etc. Thus stood the matter when it occurred to 
Peters that no time had been named for the interview. The 
note, after consultation with Mr. Izakoff, was altered, and to- 
morrow at ten o'clock was fixed for the interview. The note 
was handed me, and was addressed to "Sam Humphreys, 
Esq." I went in search of " Sam Humphreys." I found him 
a stout man, with a face in which every lineament denoted 
intelligence, kindness, firmness, and patience, over all which 
predominated inflexible resolution. I left the note at his bouse 
in Front Street, a few squares above the Navy Yard. The 
next day found me at my seat in the office, from which, I 
must say, to do myself justice, I was never absent during 
business hours. At the hour of ten o'clock Mr. Humphreys 
entered, and after the morning salutations, blandly and 
courteously rendered, opened the ball by a simple remark, 
" I am here at your request, Mr. Peters." " I sent for you," 
replied Peters, " to meet Mr. Izakoff, the Russian Ambassador; 
he has something to say to you." To " Sam" (as Mr. Peters, 
with friendly familiarity, called him) Mr. Izakoff was a 
stranger, but no surprise or curiosity was manifested, and he 
quietly subsided into his chair. At the same moment Mr. 
Izakoff entered ; and after a courtly and graceful salutation 
to Mr. Peters, as graceful as Chesterfield ever practised, he 
turned an inquiring look to Mr. Peters. Peters responded 
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by introducing Humphreys with the remark: "This is the 
gentleman you desire to meet. He is the constructor at the 
Navy Yard at this port ; and to his skill are due the swift- 
ness and staunchness of most of the mercantile and naval 
mariue, which has been built here." Izakoff then informed 
Humphreys that he had solicited the interview with the 
view of engaging him in the service of his master the Empe- 
ror of Russia, to organize and found a navy for Russian 
defence. He said, his instructions were to procure the best 
talent regardless of cost. He had thought over the matter, 
and was prepared to offer a compensation proportioned to the 
services expected. There was no dickering. He proposed to 
give a salary of $60,000 per annum, with such perquisites 
as the dignity of the station demanded. As perquisites he 
named a town residence with coach and servants, a country 
place with similar appendages, all to be paid for and main- 
tained out of the imperial treasurjr, etc., and frankly added 
that, if the terms proposed were not satisfactory, he had carte 
blanche to extend them indefinitely. During the delivery of 
this proposal Humphreys was perfectly silent, I may say 
abstracted. His mind appeared to be far away. When the 
offer was fully made, he for the first time spoke, saying he 
had received no intimation of the business in hand, Mr. 
Peters's note having been silent upon the subject. It was all 
new to him ; he would think it over, and give Mr. Izakoff 
his answer at the same time and place to-morrow. He then 
thanked Mr. Peters for the compliment made him in naming 
him to Mr. Izakoff as suited for a position of such importance, 
thanked Mr. Izakoff for his politeness, and, saying he would 
see them at ten to-morrow, left the office. The impression 
left on Izakoffs mind was favorable to the success of his 
effort, and he so said, Peters simply replying, " he hoped it 
might be so." Promptly at ten the next morning, Mr. Iza- 
koff being present and waiting, Mr. Humphreys appeared. 
After the usual preliminary conversation on indifferent sub- 
jects, Peters asked for Humphreys's view by the inquiry, 
" Well, Humphreys, what do you think of Mr. Izakoffs 
proposition?" Slowly and with an emphasis which left 
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nothing to doubt, he replied, " The salary is greater than I 
could earn ; more than I need ; more than I want ; more 
than I could use. As to the town house and country house, 
I need but one, and that should be near my business. As to 
the coaches and servants, I always walk and wait upon my- 
self, and should find myself unable to govern a multitude of 
servants. I do not know that I possess the talents my friend 
Mr. Peters ascribes to me; but I do know and feel that, 
whether my merit be great or small, I owe it all to the flag 
of my country, and that is a debt I must pay." A dead 
silence ensued on the announcement of this conclusion. By 
the time Peters and Izakoff had recovered from their sur- 
prise, Humphreys had risen from his chair, taken his hat, 
and stood in the attitude of taking his departure. The 
answer had been so complete and conclusive that no effort 
was made by Mr. Izakoff to renew or modify his proposition. 
He only asked Humphreys to name some one qualified for 
the position. Humphreys replied courteously that he knew 

of no one, unless it was Mr. Van (something) of New 

York, but the name has escaped my memory. When I com- 
menced this narrative, I had but one object in view, to rescue 
from oblivion one of the most signal instances of love of coun- 
try within my knowledge. Although the history of the late 
war for the Union is resplendent with deeds of courage and 
daring, of patience and endurance on both sides, I recollect no 
instance which excels Humphreys's devout love of his country, 
as manifested in his refusal of an offer which might have 
dazzled any man. Some days after the interview between 
Izakoff, Peters, and Humphreys, Joseph Hopkinson, after- 
wards Judge of the United States District Court, entered the 
office, and inquired what was meant by a story he had heard 
of a meeting between Izakoff and Humphreys. Peters was 
an excellent raconteur, and whilst the story was being told, 
Hopkinson stood with his hands clasped before him, the very 
embodiment of silence and attention. "When the climax had 
been reached, he waved his right hand around his head, and 
exclaimed in a voice thick with suppressed emotion, " Had 
he done otherwise, he would not have been his father's child." 
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(His father, Joshua Humphreys, appointed to office by Gene- 
ral Washington, was the designer, draftsman, and architect 
of the famous ship " Constitution.") " Dick, let Mr. Adams 
hear this." Mr. John Q. Adams was then President of the 
United States. The day after I mailed a letter to the Presi- 
dent ; of its contents I was uninformed. Some weeks after 
this letter was forwarded, Mr. Adams, unheralded, entered 
the office. Shortly after this visit, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Samuel L. Southard, suggested a change in the government 
of the Navy. It had been managed by live gentlemen called 
"Commissioners of the Navy." It was proposed to abolish 
that Board and to substitute for it a " Bureau of Construction 
and Repairs." This was the subject of a message from the 
President to Congress. A bill was introduced and passed to 
that effect ; and, if my memory fails not, the duties of that 
Bureau were confided to Samuel Humphreys, and so continued, 
I do not know how many years, as I became engaged in 
other pursuits, which debarred me from a knowledge of such 
subjects. (It may not be amiss to add by a member of Mr. 
Humphreys's family, that the office of Chief Naval Construc- 
tor was held by him until the time of his death in 1846.) I 
close my narrative by making a single remark in reference to 
the state of Europe at the time I write of. The wars of 
Napoleon had been brought to a close by the disastrous de- 
feat of Waterloo. The relations of the powers which consti- 
tuted the Holy Alliance had been adjusted upon a new basis 
by the Treaty of Paris. During the struggle then overpast 
the powers had been strained to the utmost, and each one of 
them had learned and felt the want of strength peculiar to 
itself, and all had learned that out of the volcanic eruption 
of France there was developed a new principle of human 
action, which was to govern the affairs of men and nations, 
called popular opinion, before which they must bow or break. 
Mutual jealousies and rivalries were hushed into silence. A 
salutary dread had taken possession of every department of 
society. Human thought, with elevated crest and bared front, 
was marching boldly through Europe, and threatened to 
change by a slower process, and undermine by a more subtle 
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and resistless power, thrones, dynasties, and even established 
forms of religion. Each State was taking such measures as 
were deemed most compatible with its future safety. Russia 
had felt its impotency on the ocean. Aboukir and Trafalgar 
were not without their lesson. Alexander desired to remedy 
the defeat. Thence the determination to organize and found 
a navy. Thence the application to Samuel Humphreys. 



